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Incidents and Reflections—No. 261. 


“He that being often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy.” Among the many illustra- 
tions of the truth of this statement is the follow- 
ing narrative, which was published in a Wash- 
ington and Georgetown newspaper, dated Tenth 
Month 28, 1801: 


Not many years ago several young men in a 
certain part of this country, who had for some 
time been associated together in literary pur- 
suits, mutually agreed to give their serious at- 
tention to religious topics and freely communi- 
cate their sentiments to each other. After pro- 
ceeding awhile in conformity to this agreement 
ove of them at last avowed infidel principles, 
declaring his disbelief, not only of the Bible, 
but even the existence of a God. His virtuous 
companions, though astonished and exceedingly 
shocked by this declaration, assiduously endeav- 
ored to convince and reclaim him, but he treated 
their kind endeavors with scorn, upbraiding 
them with superstitious weaknesses, and mani- 
fested a furious zeal in favor of infidelity. Thus 
finding him irreclaimable they withdrew from 
his society, and still persisting in their serious 
inquiries, grew more and more confirmed in the 
all important truths of religion, according to 
which they carefully regulated their lives. On 
the other hand, the unhappy youth who had 
left their company made them the subjects of 
his daily derision and profane scoffs, and acted 
according to the tendency of his infidel princi- 
ples, he eagerly plunged into the vortex of dis- 
Sipation and vice, and seemingly gloried in be- 
ing immeasurably wicked. But his career was 
short ; suddenly struck by the hand of God with 
& sickness, which in its very commencement 
appeared evidently to be the harbinger of death, 
ismind was at the same time struck with in- 
describable horrors. Positively declaring that 
he should die and inevitably sink to the regions 
of woe, he utterly refused both medicine and 
consolation, but at the same time earnestly re- 
questel to see his former companions; when 
they had arrived they kindly began to attempt 
soothing his distress, but he instantly forbade 
any efforts of the kind; and then addressed 
them in the following manner: “You behold 
me, said he, “au awful monument of Heaven’s 
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justice. I lately told you there was no God. 
I now know that there is aGod. I feel the 
weight of his displeasure, which is a thousand 
times more intolerable than the pains of my 
body. I lately told you that there was no state 
of punishment for the wicked. [Inow awfully 
experience the contrary. I feel hell in my own 
breast and know that I am now sinking into 
that abyss of woe and destruction.” Almost 
immediately after uttering these sentiments he 
expired. 


In the life of John G. Paton, who afterwards 
spent many years laboring among the inhabit- 
ants of the New Hebrides, an account is given 
of an infidel whose wife was a Roman Catholic, 
who became unwell and gradually sank under 
great suffering and agony. His blasphemies 
against God were known and shuddered at by 
all the neighbors. J.G. Paton says: “ His 
wife plead with me to visit him. She refused, 
at my suggestion, to call her own priest, so I 
accompanied her at last. The man refused to 
hear one word about spiritual things, when [ 
mentioned the name of Jesus. ‘The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God; for they are foolishness unto him!’ There 
is a wisdom which is at best earthly, and at 
worst ‘sensual and devilish.’ His wife asked 
me to take care of the little money they had, as 
she would not entrust it to her own priest. I 
visited the poor man daily, but his enmity to 
God and his sufferings together seemed to drive 
him mad. His yells gathered crowds on the 
street. He tore to pieces his very bed-clothes, 
till they had to bind him on the iron bed where 
he lay, foaming and blaspheming. Towards 
the end I plead with him even then to look to 
the Lord Jesus, and asked if I might pray with 
him? With all his remaining strength he 
shouted at me— 

“*Pray for me to the devil!’ 

“Reminding him how he had always denied 
that there was any devil, I suggested that he 
must surely believe in one now, else he would 
scarcely make such a request, even in mockery. 
In great rage he cried — 

“*Yes, I believe there is a devil, and a God, 
and a just God, too, but I have hated Him in 
life, and I hate Him in death!’ 

“With these awful words, he wriggled into 
eternity, but his shocking death produced a very 
serious impression for good, especially amongst 
young men, in the district where his character 
was known.” 


Such narratives are very sad, but there are 
many cheering proofs of the truth of the Serip- 
ture declaration, that the goodness of God lead- 
eth men to repentance, and that there is mercy 
for those who turn from the evil of their ways. 
The following instances of this are described by 
J. G. Paton: 


How different was the case of that doctor 
who also had been an unbeliever as well as a 
drunkard! Highly educated, skilful, and gifted 
above most in his profession, he was taken into 


consultation for specially dangerous cases, when- 
ever they could find him tolerably sober. After 
one of his excessive “ bouts,” he had a dreadful at- 
tack of delirium tremens. At one time, wife 
and watchers had a fierce struggle to dash from 
his lips a draught of prussic acid, at another, 
they detected the silver-hafted lancet concealed 
in his shirt, as he lay down, to bleed himself to 
death. His aunt came and plead with me to 
visit him. My heart bled for his poor young 
wife and two beautiful little children. Visiting 
him twice daily, and sometimes even more fre- 
quently, I found the way somehow into his 
heart, and he would do almost anything for me 
and longed for my visits. When again the fit 
of self-destruction seized him, they sent for me; 
he held out his hand eagerly, and grasping 
mine, said— 

“ Put all these people out of the room, remain 
you with me; I will be quiet, I will do every- 
thing you ask.” 

I got them all to leave, but whispered to one 
in passing to “ keep near the door.” 

Alone I sat beside him, my hand in his, and 
kept up a quiet conversation for several hours. 
After we had talked of everything that I could 
think of, and it was now far into the morning, 
I said— 

“If you had a Bible here, we might read a 

chapter, verse about.” He said, dreamily, 
“There was once a Bible above yon press; if 
you can get up to it, you might find it there 
yet.” 
Getting it, dusting it, and laying it on a small 
table which I drew near to the sofa on which we 
sat, we read there and then a chapter together. 
After this, I said, “ Now, shall we pray?” 

He replied heartily, “ Yes.” 

I having removed the little table, we kneeled 
down together at the sofa; and after a solemn 
pause, I whispered, “ You pray first,” 

He replied, “I curse, I cannot pray; would 
you have me curse God to his face?” 

I answered, “ You promised to do all that I 
asked ; you must pray, or try to pray, and let 
me hear that you cannot.” 

He said, “I cannot curse God on my knees; 
let me stand, and I will curse Him, I cannot 
pray.” 

I gently held him on his knees, saying, “Just 
try to pray, and Jet me hear you cannot.” 

Instantly he cried out, “O Lord, thou know- 
est I cannot pray,” and was going to say some- 
thing dreadful as he strove to rise up. But I 
just took the words he had uttered as if they 
had been my own, and continued the prayer, 
pleading for him and his dear ones as we knelt 
there together, till he showed that he was com- 
pletely subdued and lying low at the feet of God. 
On rising from our knees he was manifestly 
greatly impressed, and I said— 

“Now, as I must be at college by daybreak 
and must return to my lodging for my books 
and an hour’s rest, will you do one thing more 
for me before I go?” 

“Yes,” was his reply. 

“Then,” said I, “it is long since you had a 
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refreshing sleep; now, will you lie down, and 
I will sit by you till you fall asleep?” 

He lay down, and was soon fast asleep. After 
commending him to the care and blessing of 
the Lord, I quietly slipped out, and his wife 
returned to watch by his side. When I came 
back later in the day, after my classes were over, 
he, on hearing my footstep and voice, came 
running to meet me, and clasping me in his arms, 
cried— 

“Thank God, I can pray now! I rose this 
morning refreshed from sleep, and prayed with 
my wife and children for the first time in my 
life, and nowI shall serve God while I live, who 
hath dealt in so great mercy with me.” 

After delightful conversation, he promised to 
go with me to Dr. Symington’s church. There 
he took sittings beside me; at next half-yearly 
communion he and his wife were received into 
membership, and from that day till his death 
he led a devoted and most Christian life. Hence- 
forth, as a medical man he delighted to attend 
all poor and destitute cases which we brought 
under his care, he ministered to them for Jesus’ 
sake, and spoke to them of their blessed Saviour. 
When he came across cases that were hopeless, 
he sent for me to visit them, too, being as 
anxious for their souls as for their bodies. He 
died, years after this, of consumption, partly at 
least the fruit of early excesses; but he was 
serenely prepared for death, and happy in the 
assured hope of eternal blessedness with Christ. 
He sleeps in Jesus, and I do believe that I shall 
meet him in glory as a trophy of redeeming 
grace and love. 

(To be continued.) 


OOo 


SELECTED. 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 


when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

On reading several articles in the British 
Friend \ately on Friends’ Schools, and the want 
of success there is in training children up as 
Friends, so as to attach them to the Society in 
after life, many solemn feelings have attended 
my mind. I have been led to reflect on various 
ancient advices issued by the Society of Friends 
in former times on this subject, one of which is 
as follows:—“It is our Christian and earnest 
advice and counsel to all Friends concerned (so 
far as they are able, or may be capable) to pro- 
vide schoolmasters and mistresses, who are 
faithful Friends, to teach and instruct their 
children, and not to send them to such schools 
where they are taught the corrupt ways, man- 
ners, fashions and language of the world, and 
of the heathen in their authors, and names of 
the heathenish gods and goddesses; tending 
greatly to corrupt the minds of children into an 
averseness or opposition against the Truth, and 
the simplicity of it; but to take care that you 
train up your children in the good nurture, 
admonition and fear of the Lord, in that plain- 
ness and language which becomes Truth. And 
parents and masters, etc., to be good examples 
to them, in a sober and godly conversation, and 
plainness of speech, and not to use the word 
you or ye to a child or servant, etc., nor suffer 
your substance to be bestowed on your children to 
furnish them with such things as tend to pride, 
and to lift them up in vanity, or to affect them 
with the vain fashions of the world. 1690.” Such 
was the deep concern of our worthy forefathers 
to train up their children according to the mind 
of Truth, and they were in great measure pros- 
pered and blessed therein. We are told that 
when the parents were imprisoned for Truth’s 
sake, the children still met and kept up their 
meetings to worship God. 


SELECTED. 
Archibald Geikie’s First Geological Excursion. 


When a school boy in Scotland some of his 
comrades had visited a limestone quarry a few 
miles from his residence and brought back a 
collection of the fossils which abounded there. 
Their imagination was greatly excited over these 
remains of antiquity, and an excursion to this 
scene of wonders was planned for the following 
Seventh-day afternoon, a portion of the week 
when all school lessons are consigned to oblivion. 

On reaching the quarry, they made fora heap 
of broken stones, and there, truly, on every 
block and every fragment the fossils met our 
eye, sometimes so thickly grouped together that 
we could barely see the stone on which they lay. 
I bent over the mound, and the first fragment 
that turned up (my first-found fossil) was one 
that excited the deepest interest. The com- 
mander-in-chief, of the first excursion, who was 
regarded (perhaps as much from his bodily sta- 
ture, as for any other reason) an authority on 
these questions, pronounced my treasure-trove 
to be unmistakably and unequivocally, a fish. 
True, it seemed to lack head and tail and fins; 
and the liveliest fancy amongst us hesitated as 
to which were the scales; and in after years I 
learned that it was really a vegetable—the seed- 
cone or catkin of a large extinct kind of club- 
moss; but, in the meantime, Tom had declared 
it to be a fish, and a fish it must assuredly be. 

The halo that broke forth from the Wizard’s 
tomb, when William of Deloraine and the Monk 
of St. Mary’s heaved at midnight the ponderous 
stone was surely not brighter, certainly not so 
benign in its results, as the light that now 
seemed to stream into my whole being, as I dis- 
interred from their stony folds these wondrous 
relics. Like other school boys, I had, of course, 
had my lesson on geology in the usual meagre, 
cut-and-dry form in which physical science was 
then taught in our school. I could repeat a 
“Table of Formations,” and remembered the 
pictures of some uncouth monsters on the pages 
of our text-books—one with goggle eyes, no 
neck, and a preposterous tail; another with an 
unwieldy body, and no tail at all, for which 
latter defect I had endeavored to compensate by 
inserting a long pipe into his mouth, receiving 
from our master (Ironsides we called him) a 
hearty rap across the knuckles, as a recompense 
for my attention to the creature’s comfort. But 
the notion that these pictures were the repre- 
sentations of actual, though now extinct mons- 
ters, that the matter-of-fact details of our text- 
books really symbolized living truths, and were 
not invented solely to distract the brains and 
endanger the palms of school boys; nay, that 
the statements which seemed so dry and unin- 
telligible in print were such as could be actu- 
ally verified by our own eyes in nature, that 
beneath and beyond the present creation, in the 
glories of which we revelled, there lay around 
us the memorials of other creations not less 
glorious, and infinitely older, and thus that 
more, immensely more, than our books or our 
teachers taught us could be learnt by looking at 
nature for ourselves—all this was strange to me. 
It came now for the first time like anew revela- 
tion, one that has gladdened my life ever since. 

We worked on industriously at the rubbish- 
heap, and found an untold sum of wonders. 
The human mind in its earlier stages dwells on 
resemblances, rather than on differences. We 
identified what we found in the stones with that 
to which it most nearly approached in existing 
nature, and though many an organism turned 
up to which we could think of no analogue, we 


took no trouble to discriminate wherein i 
differed from others. Hence to our imagina- 
tion, the plants, insects, shells, and fishes of our 
rambles met us again in the rock. There was 
little that some one of the party could not ex. 
plain, and thus our limestone became a morte 
extraordinary conglomeration of organic rp. 
mains, I will venture to say, than ever perturbed 
the brain of a geologist. It did not occur at the 
time to any of us to inquire why a perch came 
to be embalmed among ivy and rose leaves, why 
asea-shore whelk lay entwined in the arms of g 
butterfly ; or why a beetle should seem to haye 
been doing his utmost to dance a pirouette 
round the tooth of a fish. These questions came 
all to be asked afterwards, and then I saw how 
egregiously erroneous had been our boyish 
identifications. But, in the meantime, knowin 

little of the subject, I believed everything, and 
with implicit faith piled up dragon-flies, ferns, 
fishes, beetle-cases, violets, sea-weeds, and shells, 

The shadows of twilight had begun to fall 
while we still bent eagerly over the stones. The 
sun, with a fiery glare, had sunk behind the 
distant hills, and the long lines of ruddy light 
that mottled the sky as he went down had crept 
slowly after him, and left the clouds to come 
trooping up from the east, cold, lifeless, and 
gray. The chill of evening now began to fall 
over everything, save the spirits of the treasure- 
seekers. And yet they too in the end succumbed, 
The ring of the hammer became less frequent, 
and the shout that announced the discovery of 
each fresh marvel seldomer broke the stillness 
of the scene. And as the moanings of the night 
wind swept across the fields, and rustled fitfully 
among the withered weeds of the quarry, it was 
wisely resolved that we should all go home, 

Then came the packing up. Each had 
amassed a pile of specimens, well-nigh as large 
as himself, and it was of course impossible to 
carry everything away. A rapid selection had 
therefore to be made. And oh! with how much 
reluctance were we compelled to relinquish 
many of the stones, the discovery whereof had 
made the opposite cavern ring again with our 
jubilee. 

Not one of us had had the foresight to pro- 
vide himself with a bag, so we stowed away the 
treasures in our pockets. Surely practical 
geometry offers not a more perplexing prob- 
lem than to gauge the capacity of these parts 
of a school boy’s dress. So we loaded ourselves 
to the full, and marched along with the fossils 
crowded into every available corner. : 

Despite our loads, we left the quarry in high 
glee. Arranging ourselves instinctively into a 
concave phalanx, with the speaker in the cen- 
tre, we resumed a tale of thrilling interest, that 
had come to its most tragic part just as we at 
rived at the quarry several hours before. It 
lasted all the way back, beguiling the tedium, 
darkness, and chill of the four miles that lay 
between the limeworks and our homes ; and the 
final consummation of the story was artfully 
reached just as we came to the door of the first 
party who had to wish us good-night. 

Such was my first geological excursion—@ 
simple event enough, and yet the turning point 
in my life. Thenceforward the rocks and their 
fossil treasures formed the chief subject of my 
every-day thoughts. That day stamped my 
fate, and I became a geologist. 

cicetlbaapiaasiii 

Tuar worthy minister, ‘Thomas Scattergood, 
said, it seemed sometimes as if he could rua 
from one end of the continent to the other, to 
tell what the Lord had done for his soul. 
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From “ FRIENDS’ INTELLINGENCER AND JOURNAL.” 


The Society of Friends in the Island of Tortola. 


Any account of Friends in the West Indies 
commences at a date but little after the rise of 
the Society in England. The island of Barba- 
does, early settled by Englishmen, some of them 
Friends, was a fertile field when, in 1655, Mary 
Fisher and Anne Austin reached it on their 
way to New England. Many were convinced 
through their labors and by those of other 
Friends who soon followed. 

Some meetings were also established in the 
British islands of Jamaica, Nevis, and Antigua, 
each island forming a separate yearly meeting. 
George Fox and the Friends who accompanied 
him to America in 1672 visited Barbadoes and 
Jamaica. 

The Society, however, lost ground, and it was 
not long until the only settled meetings were in 
Barbadoes, the healthiest and most important 
British Island at that time. In Jamaica many 
Friends perished, and the meeting-house was 
destroyed when Port Royal was engulfed by the 
great earthquake of 1692. The only Friends 
saved were those attending a Monthly Meeting 
fourteen miles away. A meeting-house was 
afterwards erected in Kingston, but in 1728 
only one faithful member, John Reynell, re- 
mained, and although alone he attended meet- 
ing regularly until his removal to Philadelphia. 

Several hundred miles northwest of Barba- 
does and just east of Porto Rico, isa little group 
discovered by Columbus on his second voyage 
in 1494, and called by him the Virgin Islands, 
But few of the islands have any commercial 
value, and for years they were the haunts of 
“buccaneers,” and the hiding places of slave 
dealers. In the center of the group is Tortola. 
But ten miles in length, by three and a half in 
width, with a very irregular outline, it was yet 
one of the most important. Its surface is rough 
and mountainous; Mt. Sago rises to an eleva- 
tion of over eleven hundred feet. The harbor is 
on the southeast coast, with Roadstown, the 
principal settlement, at the head of the bay. 
Six miles away, on the southern coast, is Fat 
Hog Bay, a considerable indentation. 

In 1666 the English seized Tortola from its 
Dutch proprietor, who on his own responsibility 
was ruling over a little kingdom of eighty whites 
and as many slaves. The slaves were carried 
off and an Englishman left in charge. 

The development of the Island was slow. In 
1720 the population had increased to 2,500 of 
which number more than half were slaves. One 
governor succeeded another, until 1738 found 
John Pickering occupying this position, assisted 
in the administration of justice by a council. 

It was not until 1739, long after the Society 
of Friends was practically extinct in the other 
islands with the exception of Barbadoes, that 
the minds of the islanders were turned to 
Quakerism. We can only speculate as to the 
cause of this movement. Whatever convince- 
ment there was seems to have been the result of 
inward conviction and not of outward or min- 
isterial effort. The governor, John Pickering, 
encouraged the movement, and his wife and her 
sister were among the first to bear public testi- 
mony. The governorship of Tortola was subor- 
dinate to that of Antigua, and when the latter 
officer heard that the people of Tortola had 
“turned Quakers ” he sent for all their warlike 
Weapons saying “as Quakers they would have 
no need for them,” and that he should want 
them in Antigua. Naturally those not Friends 
raised a great outcry and appealed to Antigua 
for John Pickering’s mel. This appeal was 








refused, much to the mortification of the war 
element, who were informed that while the gov- 
ernor liked his own religion best, at the same 
time, “a good Quaker stood fairer for heaven 
than a bad churchman.” 

Meetings were now held regularly twice a 
week at John Pickering’s home on Fat Hog Bay, 
sometimes at William Thomas’s home in Roads- 
town, and at the home of Thomas Humphreys 
on the mountain. Small at first, they continued 
to grow. Dorothy Thomas, wife of William, 
came forward in the ministry and soon after 
Jeremiah Martin, a young man. Many were 
convinced, both in Tortola and the surrounding 
small islands. About this time John Pickering 
gave a piece of land, about a quarter of a mile 
from his home, and a meeting-house was erected. 
Mention is also made of another meeting-house 
being built in another part of the island. 

Up to this time Tortola Friends had received 
no outside encouragement. John Pickering, 
on one of the trading voyages of his sloop, the 
John, to Philadelphia, sent letters with informa- 
tion of the rise of the Society on the island, 
and these letters at once turned attention to this 
little spot of light in the West Indian darkness. 
The first to respond to the implied call for 
assistance and encouragement was Thomas 
Chalkley who reached Tortola on the 12th of 
Eighth month, 1741. Through his testimony 
many more were added to the little flock. 
Meetings were held in various parts of the 
island, some of them the largest gatherings of 
any kind that had ever been seen there. He 
also suggested meetings for discipline, which 
were held alternately at Fat Hog Bay and 
Roadstown, the latter accommodating Friends 
from the neighboring islands. Here a tempor- 
ary shed was erected for shelter, as no building 
could be found large enough to seat all who 
now attended. After three weeks of constant 
labor he was taken sick with the fever, died 
Ninth month 4th, and was buried in Friends’ 
burying ground at the meeting-house. 

The two meetings, now fully established, in- 

creased in strength and became two faithful 
bodies full of love and zeal. The next year, 
on the 8th of Ninth month, arrived John 
Estaugh who had previously addressed a letter 
to “The Newly Gathered Little Flock at Tor- 
tola,” but he had not found it sufficient to 
release him from the concern he felt to visit 
them. He embarked in company with John 
Cadwallader of Abington, both having received 
certificates for the service. 
* John and Dorcas Pickering welcomed the 
strangers on the shore of the bay and took them 
to their home. They at once engaged accept- 
ably in the labors of their visit, but were not, 
however, to escape the fatal fever. John Cad- 
wallader, who had been unwell on the voyage, 
soon sickened, and died on the 26th of Ninth 
month, being buried by the side of Thomas 
Chalkley. Those attending the funeral, includ- 
ing John Estaugh, were caught in a shower, 
from the effects of which John was taken ill; 
though unwell he held several meetings after- 
wards, but finally died at the house of William 
Thomas, in Roadstown, and was buried near his 
companion. 

Through his advice a women’s meeting for 
business was settled soon after his death, and 
Dorcas Powell was appointed clerk. About a 
year after, Dorcas Powell, then a widow, remar- 
ried against the advice of the meeting. Her 
husband not being in sympathy with Friends 
would not permit her to attend. She was visited 
by Friends, but at her request was now [uot] 


disowned. She afterwards removed to the island 
of St. Croix, and after her husband’s death was 
instrumental in establishing a meeting there. 

The Tortola Meeting in 1743 addressed an 
epistle of love and sympathy to the Yearly 
Meeting of London, and continued to do so 
each year with but few omissions up to 1764. It 
was one characteristic of the meetings in West 
Indies that each island, no matter how small its 
number of Friends, constituted a separate yearly 
meeting. This was a great element of weakness, 
for that outside encouragement and assistance 
which a body composed of distinct and separ- 
ated meetings could give, was lacking. It was 
in this yearly meeting capacity that the epistles 
were addressed to the London Meeting. 

In 1748 Daniel Stanton, accompanied by 
Samuel Nottingham, who afterwards became a 
resident of the island, came to Tortola from 
Philadelphia, by way of Barbadoes. They re- 
mained some time after their labors were con- 
cluded, being unable to obtain passage to Eng- 
land whither they were bound. James Beckett 
of Lancashire, England, is recorded as having 
made Tortola several visits, and to have given 
them much encouragement, but the dates of his 
missions are not known. Phoebe Smith, a min- 
ister from Buckingham Monthly Meeting, Pa., 
reached Tortola early in 1750. She held sev- 
eral meetings, some in the neighboring islands, 
and was given a certificate expressing much 
unity with her visit. The same year arrived 
Peter Fearon on his second visit, having prev- 
iously been there in 1746, the first after John 
Cadwallader and Johu Estaugh. This time he 
was accompanied by Thomas Lancaster of 
Richland, (Bucks County, Pa.). They per- 
formed theirservice to thesatisfaction of Friends, 
and were granted a numerously signed certifi- 
cate. Thomas Lancaster was taken sick on the 
way home, died, and was buried at sea. 

These were the last visits to the island of 
which there is record. Within a few years the 
meetings commenced to weaken. In such an 
unhealthy climate the mortality was great and, 
too, as Friends were drawn nearer the light, the 
iniquity of slavery became more — and 
some left the island on this account. Samuel and 
Mary Nottingham manumitted their slaves, 
gave them their estate, and removed to Eng- 
land, where they continued to take a warm in- 
terest in the welfare of their former servants and 
the affairs of the island. John Pickering, a 
faithful member, died, and his family returned 
to England. ‘Terrific hurricanes, such as are 
common in tropical countries, frequently swept 
over Tortola, buildings ‘were demolished and 
their occupants killed. The meeting-house was 
destroyed in one of these storms. In 1770 
Friends were reduced to a scant dozen members 
in all. Meetings were still faithfully held, but 
by 1780 they were entirely discontinued. 

In 1840 three visitors from Pennsylvania 
visited Tortola. They found the little estate ot 
the Nottinghams still occupied by the descend- 
ants of the manumitted slaves, happy and con- 
tented, their plantation yielding theni a com- 
fortable subsistence. They still retained an 
affectionate remembrance of Friends. A short 
distance away was the crumbling ruin of the 
meeting-house, the wood work gone, its founda- 
tions broken and decayed. Now, just a hundred 
years after its erection they found the prickly 
acacia finding lodgment in its broken walls and 
in the doorway, markivg the years then flown, 
tall century plants were blooming. Near by 
were a few neglected graves, where were buried 
those who so hopefully came to give the light 
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and who so willingly surrendered their lives in 
the service of Truth. Their lowly graves will 
perhaps be the final and only monument to the 


The reading of those pretty lays 
Awakened thoughts in me, 
By bringing back my youthful days 


For “ THe Frreyp,” 


Adam Where Art Thou? 


Society of Friends in Tortola. 
CHar.es F. JENKINS. 
GERMANTOWN. 
Sicilia tail 
For “THE FRIEND.” 


KEEP ROOM FOR THE GUEST. 


It was so passing sweet—the heavenly dove, 
Which came into my heart; 

And so, with accents, thrilled with love, 
IT said—“ Pray, not depart.” 


The Spirit’s eye was turned upon me, 
With a searching glance, 

And with a tenderness, which it was joy to see, 
Said—* Child, thou must advance.” 


“Thy Saviour’s head, has often whitened grown, 
With dew and hoary frost, 

And whilst thou thought thou toiled alone, 
His heavenly peace was lost. 


“ Yea, He has knocked, and pleaded, and his love, 
Which waited long for thy responsive thrill, 

With drooping pinions, as a wounded dove, 
Turned sadly back—‘ No room there still.’ 


“Sometimes it was thy daily household cares, 
Which kept his presence back. 

All these are lawful, and his Spirit shares 
With honest labor in their track. 


“Be thou but faithful and his light will shine 
Upon thee in their daily rounds, 

And with a joy that ne’er before was thine, 
Thy heart shall answer—‘ Love o’er all abounds.’ 


“‘ Sometimes the friendships of this fleeting world 
Have choked the growth of that diviner one, 

Thy spirit lost, as after these, ’twas daily hurled, 
The presence of the Father, Holy Ghost and Son. 


“Thy Saviour first. 
land, 
As rivers running clear and bright, 
Will be a strength and joy, as hand in hand, 
Your spirits touch the Spirit of the Infinite. 


“The Master loves to come to hearts made pure 
By sorrow, pain and strife; 

He loves to teach, ’tis noble to endure 
Calmly for his sake, the discipline of life. 


‘And e’en the intellectual gifts, which, in the mind 


of man, 
So richly rise o’er all; 


If bounded not by Grace, between the Lord and man, 


May rise a darkened human wall. 


“ Be this thy watchword. 
To grapple with the realm of thought: 

But for thy soul’s deep doubt and mystery, 
Seek first that Light within, so dearly bought. 


“The Saviour died—that it might be in every soul, 
A Light Divine, a heavenly ray, 
To guide man on from earth’s deep gloom to heaven’s 
goal, 
From world’s dark night to heavenly day.” 


“And so, if thou would have his presence stay, 
Which thou dost know is sweetly blest, 

In peace or care, in grief or joy, in work or play, 
Keep room, at all times, for the Guest.” 


The quiet hour was passed. My spirit blushed 
At imperfections, lo! a countless band! 

But as new toils loomed up, its pulse was hushed 
By a low voice—“ Take thou my hand.” 


E. B. 
StarK County, Onto, Fifth Mo. 24, 1892. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
HEAVEN-BOUND. 


We've had New England’s Snow-Bound, 
We've had Ohio’s Ice, 
We've had our Kansas Rain-Bound, 
And Love-Bound, very nice. 
Why not we have another Bound, 
One from the Hoosier State, 
And if more topics yet be found, 
Let others them relate. 


Then all true Friends in every 


As hands they oft may be, . 


In close proximity ; 

It seemed a fire to infuse 
As in the days of yore, 

When I at times would woo the Muse, 
Some fifty years before. 


I feel incompetent to trace 
My musings as they’ve stood, 

And fear my theme I may disgrace, 
And do more harm than good. 

My theme’s our pilgrimage through life, 
Our Heaven-Bound journey through, 

Where trials are so very rife, 
And troubles not a few. 

But if we fain would know the Lord, 
Our thoughts we must turn in, 

And strictly heed that heaven-born Word 
That leads away from sin. 

It’s those that heed this heavenly Word, 
Their duties to fulfil ; 

Not always those that’s crying, “ Lord,” 
But those that do his will; 

That are so precious in his sight, 
And resting so secure 

In inward peace, both day and night, 
While in this love so pure. 


Although life’s sea be sometimes dark 
With billows rolling high, 

They have an anchor for their barque, 
They have a Captain nigh. 

Though Christian life be warfare 
From infancy to age, 

Maintained through watchfulness and prayer 
And in that spirit waged. 

There’s not a year, a month, or week, 
Or e’en a day or hour, 

But we continually must seek 
To know his guiding power. 

For sore temptations may assail 
When not expected to, 

And if not on the watch we fail 
Sometimes to struggle through. 

We must have faith, we must have will, 
And energy to strive 

Our every duty to fulfil 
And keep our souls alive. 


Our blessed Saviour said his Grace 
Sufficient was for all 
Who heed it, and with joy embrace 
His tender, loving call. 
My prayer goes out for every soul, 
For every soul is dear, 
That all may come into the fold 
Of Christ’s true pilgrims here. 
O, be persuaded, pilgrims all, 
To heed this Light within 
And mind our heavenly Shepherd’s call, 
And come away from sin; 
And all the snares of this vain world, 
In gaudy colored hue, 
And keep our Heaven-Bound sails unfurl’d 
And steer our passage through. 
For we shall certainly be found 
Within the sphere we move, 
So let our course be Heaven-Bound 
And trust the Lord above. 
Amo, Inprana, Fifth Mo. 13, 1892. 
“(3712 
ACCORDING to the teaching of our Saviour 
and his Apostles, it is essentially necessary in 
order to Salvation, that man should be con- 
formed to the Divine will. We must deny our- 
selves, take up the cross and follow Christ—we 
must experience that great change which is 
spoken of as being born again; we must learn 
to be not conformed to this world, but to be 
transformed in the spirit of our minds; we must 
set our affections on heavenly things, and seek 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness. 


All this would be impossible, were it not for 
the loving mercy of God, who sent his Son Jesus 
Christ into the world to save sinners, and who 
risen sends the same Saviour into our hearts to 


give us the will and the power to obey his com- 
mands, 


When Adam heard the voice of the Lord 
God calling him in the garden he was ready to 
hide himself for fear. 

He could not face Him from whom his own 
act of disobedience had severed his communion 
Since then, every child of humanity has to come 
to a knowledge of the forgiveness of sin before 
he can be accepted as an heir of glory. The 
question then is a vital one to each one of yg— 
Child of Adam where art thou? Art thou yet 
in the state of an alien from God, or hast thoy 
said within thy heart and put thy resolution jp 
force, “I will arise and go to my Father,” and 
say unto him, “Father I have sinned.” 

The appeal comes home to us now, each one, 
Art thou a child of God? Art thou a Christian? 
Does any one say—“I am a regular attender at 
Divine worship, my name is on the roll of 
church membership, I am an upright, sober citi. 
zen.” That is well, but does not answer the 
great question between thy God and thy soul— 
“All have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God,” and all must come to Him, if they are 
saved in the end in his own appointed way. 

Art thou then a child of his now or art thou 
not? Thou art either in the way of peace that 
leads to endless life, or thou art going in the 
opposite direction with thy back toward heaven 
and home. If thou art in the right way asense 
of forgiven sin must at some time have been 
thine, and we are promised the witness of the 
Spirit as we journey, and the continued cleans- 
ing of the blood of Jesus, as the “ washing of 
water by the Word.” If we have had the sense 
of his presence, as the Convicter only and not 
as the Comforter, we cannot say we are his, 
Reader, let the Searcher of all hearts search 
thine and show thee where thou art. Son of 
Adam where art thou? 

Do not think thou canst grow out of thy sin- 
ful state by a gradual improvement of the old 
nature. The old man must be slain, the old 
heart taken away, with all its bad and evil 
thought: and desires, and a new heart given. 
Thou canst not grow into the Divine life for this 
life is the gift of God. 

It is the grace of God which hath appeared 
unto all men, and to as many as receive Himto 
them He becomes the power of God and the 
wisdom of God, and enables them to grow in 
grace from the stature of a child to that ofa 
strong man in the Lord. First the blade, then 
the ear, and after that the full corn in the ear, 
is the experience of those only who have known 
the old man to be slain and who have put on 
the new man Christ Jesus, the heart of stone 
being taken away and the heart of flesh given 
whereby they can walk with and acceptably 
follow their Master. These are they who having 
forsaken the old paths of sin and rebellion, now 
walk with Him in newness of life. Reader 
thou must seek to know this to be done and the 
holy Spirit will witness to thee that the great 
change has been wrought, and that henceforth 
it is thy blessed privilege to grow in his grace 
and saving knowledge. 

Seek then for a sense of forgiven sin, seek to 
know thy past sins to have been washed away, 
and Divine love that hath done this for, thee 
will lead thee, as thou art ready and willing, 
in “ paths of righteousness” and “by the still 
waters.” 

Moral worth, a quiet and peaceable life are all 
well in themselves, but to the soul’s salvation 
they are nothing unless they are the outcome 
of conversion to God and the fruit of the Christ 
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jife within us. The Apostle Peter says, “Make 
sour calling and election sure.” Many of us 
have a goodly heritage in our environments, but 
it will avail us nothing unless we use it to our 
sdvantage in choosing the better part which no 
man can take from us. “ Choose ye then this 
day whom you will serve,” and let there be 
pothing indefinite about it. They that seek 
Him with the whole heart are the ones who find 
Him. y , . 

Each one must exercise a choice for himself. 
Our Divine Master stands ready and the holy 
Spirit pleads with us, but the will of man must 
be given over to Him before He can perform 
his perfect work within us. When this is done 
and old things become new to us, then how 
changed is our life and feelings. We begin to 


-have new hopes, new desires, and gladly we for- 


sake the old paths and enter upon the service 
of our King. I feel that this may meet the eye 
of some one who perhaps has been or may 
be somewhat indifferent concerning this great 
change. Ah! is it not true that Satan is better 
satisfied with a lukewarm church-member than 
with an out-and-out sinner. The last mentioned 
knows he is away from God and without hope 
unless he repents, but the former, in his luke- 
warmness and uncertainty, thinks and hopes he 
isall right, and here the enemy of all righteous- 
ness lulls him to ease. I feel it with me to say 
tosome, “Awake thou that sleepest, arise from 
the dead and Christ shall give thee life.” 

It was not to the most outspoken sinners but 
to those who hoped it was well with them, that 
our Saviour used the solemn language, “ Except 
yerepent ye shall all likewise perish.” 

Ah! then, son or daughter of Adam, where 
att thou? Art thou yet without the gate of 
mercy? Hast thou never yet entered the open 
door by clasping the extended hand of thy Lord 
and Master? Art thou one who has never earn- 
etly sought to know a sense of his forgiving 
love? 

Perhaps thou may be one who has once tasted 
the good Word of Life, and through forgetful- 
ness or disobedience hast lost thy communion 
with Him who was at one time so dear to thy 
soul. Oh! when the voice of our loving Lord 
comes to us at any time of our pilgrimage, may 
we be so clothed upon with grace and the sense 
of his blessed promise, that to the question— 
Child where art thou?—there may come from 
us the glad answer, “Here am I, Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do.” J. H. Y. 


New York Crry, Fifth Month, 1892. 


A Banp of Mercy Boy.—A short time ago 
as | was crossing Market Street, near Twenty- 
second street, a boy, not over ten years old, who 
had been walking just before me, ran into the 
street and picked up a broken glass pitcher. I 
supposed he intended the pieces, as missiles, 
since the desire to throw something seems in- 
stinet in every boy. Consequently, 1 was much 
surprised when he tossed the pieces into a vacant 
lot at the corner and walked quietly on. As 
he passed me, whistling, I said: 

“Why did you pick up that pitcher?” 

“I was afraid it might cut some horse’s foot,” 
he replied. 

“My next question was a natural one: 

“Are you a Band of Mercy boy ?” 

He smiled as he said: 

“O, yes; that’s why I did it.” 

The bands of merey were drawn very closely 
around the dear little fellow’s heart, I am sure. 
—School and Home. 


From the “ BRITISH FRIEND.” 


What is the True Preparation for the Ministry. 
A WORD FROM : AMERICA. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting proposes the establish- 
ment ofa Biblical Institute for the special train- 
ing of Ministers. 

It must be no small surprise to those who are 
acquainted with our history to find this urged 
as a legitimate out-growth of that conception of 
the Christian Ministry which has always been 
held by the Society of Friends. 

The surprise will not be lessened when that 
primitive conception is defined by one of the 
strongest advocates of the measure in such clear 
terms as these : — 


“One must have been called to the distinct work 
of the Ministry, and prepared by a special spirit- 
ual anointing for his Work.” 

“In the continued exercise of his gift he must, 
on every particular occasion, be under the immedi- 
ate and direct guidance of the Holy Spirit.” 


These sentences give in few words the very 
doctrine of Friends from George Fox down- 
wards, 


“ But what, it is asked, is it that is to be anointed? 
And the answer is given; “It is the man himself, 
with all his faculties, intellect, heart and will, that 
is to be anointed and guided.”’* 


All this may be fully conceded. Then where 
is the point of difference, for difference there un- 
questionably is, between the conclusion arrived 
at by the writer above quoted, and the whole 
teaching of the early Friends on the subject. 

It will be found in the theory which is made 
manifest by some modifying words joined with 
the foregoing clear statements ;—-by the practical 
development of the Pastoral system in the Yearly 
Meeting, and the readiness of so many Ministers 
to take upon themselves the charge of conducting 
regular services in Meetings for Worship,—that 
the anointing so abides upon those called to the 
Ministry that they are prepared, or may pre- 
pare themselves to preach at any time, and 
many engage to do so, as they might to do any 
other work. 

With this theory a Theological training is 
not only desirable, but necessary, as has been 
found by all those Churches which have stated 
forms of Worship. Our untrained Ministers 
have to exhibit a very different equipment for 
what they are undertaking, when they assume 
the place of salaried pastors. 

Here is the very point at issue. Does the 
enlightenment of the intellect, the renewing of 
the affections, and the training of the will by 
the Holy Spirit impart this liberty, or this 
power to preach? 

Certainly, not toall. The accepted doctrinal 
treatises, the affirmations and re-affirmations of 
the Yearly Meetings, and the experience of al- 
most every Minister of whose life we have written 
record in the Society, bear one united and un- 
equivocal testimony on this point. 

Without confining ourselves, however, to de- 
nominational bounds, let us look at this question 
in the fullest light shed upon it. 

The Gospel is a gift. The commission to 
preach it is from a super-human source. 

How is the commission conveyed to the servant 
of God? Is it simply the dictate of a judgment 
formed by the action of his natural faculties, or 
a distinct impression of the Holy Spirit upon 


* B. F. Trueblood, in Christian 
month 10, 1891. 


Worker of 12th 


the passive soul? Is it a sanction put upon his 
activity, or a voice heard in his silence ? 

Does he need only a faith in the immanence 
of God influencing the natural powers, or over 
and above this, the seal of a conviction of his 
transcendence commanding from above, inspir- 
ing a certain message, and showing the path of 
service ? 

Surely to many, the latter has been necessary, 
when they have been made sensible of a Divine 
call to the work, for which all within them has 
pleaded insufficiency and unfitness. 

Our Lord chose his first Apostles, not from 
the trained minds of the Schools of Hillel and 
Gamaliel (the best of that day), but of those 
called “unlearned and ignorant men.” He 
hye them by companionship with Himself. 

Te commissioned them by his own word. He 
empowered them by his own Spirit. 

And, as if to impress upon the Church for 
all time, both the necessity and the sufficiency 
of his own call and qualification, the one more 
highly educated Apostle was careful to “ certify 
that the Gospel which he preached was not after 
man, nor from man, neither was he taught it, 
but by revelation of Jesus Christ ;” and that his 
“ preaching was not with words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 

It is the same Gospel that 1s still to be preach- 
ed, and the same preparation for it is still needed. 

It has been the peculiarity of Friends in this 
conception of the Christian Ministry, so to depend 
on interior direction, that they dare not commit 
themselves to an outward pre-arrangement, re- 
quiring them at stated times, or in response to 
a brother’s call, to engage in public preaching 
or prayer. Christ is present in every meeting 
gathered in his name; present as head of the 
Church, to direct the exercises, so fur as we 
allow Him. There may be many present entrust- 
ed with his gifts. Only by Spiritual guidance 
can it be known whom He would move to speak 
in his name. He may impart or withhold the 
impulse to speak. He may command silence 
or words. How can one presume beforehand 
on the qualification and authority to minister 
to the states and needs of an audience? 

Does the Divine Promise assure a help in this 
sacred service, that we may at any time com- 
mand ? 

The answer of Friends to such questions as 
these has distinguished them from the first among 
the Churches. It is the characteristic testimony 
of their manner of worship. 

But now, under the Pastoral Arrangement 
which Friends in America are adopting, one is 
selected and employed to conduct the service of 
the meetings for worship. 

And it is to provide for this system that a 
Biblical Institute is proposed. 

A system of this kind needs it. 

Quakerism, as originally promulgated, has 
no need and no place for it. 

It is not a question of education. 
there is no difference under discussion. 

It is not a question as to the importance of 
the diligent perusal and study of the Holy 
Scriptures. That is urged upon all classes of 
our membership. 

But it is a question as to the special training 
that best fits a minister to preach the Gospel. 

It is a question as to where he should resort 
for the interpretation of the truth of Revelation 
contained in the Bible. 

It is a question whether he should seek it in 
the study of the conflicting creeds of Christen- 
dom ; in the confusing disagreements of Scripture 
Exegesis, and the divided councils of human 


On that 
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authority ; or rather apart from these, with the 
Master alone. 

This is not written to disparage the knowledge 
of any of these things, nor to discourage the 
study of them. 

The history of the Church and Christianity, 
and the best thoughts ofall the ages, are themes for 
delightful and profitable study by every Chris- 
tian. 

But what place should be given them as 
sources of a ministry inspired by the Holy Spirit ? 

If such knowledge is needful to make a fitter 
instrument for the Lord to use in his work (as 
is claimed), it seems unaccountable that He 
should from the first have chosen his ministers 
from the unlearned as well as the learned, 
from herdmen and fishermen, from farmers and 
mechanics, as well as from the schools. 

The fitness for service (as for salvation), on 
which our Lord’s peculiar favor is everywhere 
pronounced, seems ever to depend on spiritual 
condition, never on mental acquirements. 

A Bible Institute may be a necessary adjunct 
of the Pastoral System, which relegates the 
Ministry to a class, or clergy, from which those 
in ordinary occupations must be practically 
excluded, and which George Fox himself could 
not have entered. 

But it is difficult to see how such a transforma- 
tion can take place in the Society of Friends 
without a ‘total change of base, and the tacit 
confession that Quakerism itself has been a 


mistake. JoeEL Brean. 
San José, California. 


Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
Reasons Why We Should Not Read “ Fiction.” 


It is a waste of time. It destroys a relish for 
more substantial reading. It weakens the mind. 
It often holds immoral characters as heroes, and 
in other ways exerts an evil influence over the 
heart and mind. It arouses feelings that ought 
not to be aroused, and in moments, when we 
would gladly think of something better, how 
such reading fills the mind with trifling thoughts, 
which no effort of ours alone can keep out, and 
when the taste for such literature is once ac- 
quired, (as it soon is) we know not where it will 
end, or how fearful the consequences may be. 

Even such books, as are said to have a good 
moral in them, may have a far more hurtful 
tendency than many are aware of. Those who 
are in the constant habit of reading works of 
fiction are generally languid, with minds less 
clear, and I fear, hearts less pure, than before the 
habit was formed; they cannot see so much 
beauty in nature, and miss much of the real 
enjoyment of life. 

Some may think they can read such things 
without being hurt by them and be unconscious 
of the evil influence it is exerting, it may be, 
over a whole life. Let us, therefore, shun every- 
thing of the kind, as we would a baneful poi- 
son; earnestly desiring to be made and kept 
pure in heart and mind and true to Him who 
made us.” 

“Deeply did I lament that any of my precious 
time had been spent in perusing publications of 
an unprofitable tendency, such as plays and 
romances, and I was made sensible that nothing 
I had ever been in the practice of had so much 
alienated my mind from the love and fear of 
God, or led me so far from the simplicity of the 
pure Truth, as books of this kind. 

How ofteu did I wish I could warn the whole 
world of their pernicious effect, and especially, 
the young people in our Society.” 

Mary ALEXANDER. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Mules.—In digging the famous Sutro tunnel, 
it was found necessary to use mules instead of 
horses for removing the debris, because, when 
anything touched a horse’s ears it would throw 
its head upwards and be apt to injure itself; 
while a mule under the same circumstances 
would wisely dodge its head. 


Electric Phenomenon.—Adolph Sutro in a 
lecture on his tunnel says, “In the dry atmos- 
phere of Nevada electricity accumulated very 
rapidly in the human body, and I could, first 
walking on the carpet, on almost any day, 
with my fingers light the gas. This was the 
cause of several accidents. We had a special 
house for the storage of electric exploders, and 
two men in charge of this house were terribly 
injured at different times through touching the 
wires of these exploders with their naked fin- 
gers, which caused several thousand of them to 
explode together. One accident occurred not- 
withstanding the precaution had been taken to 
make the men wet their shoes before entering 
the exploding house. 


Explosion in a Sunken Steamer.—In the sum- 
mer of 1890 a steamer loaded with tea, oil, seeds, 
rice, etc., was sunk by accident in the Hoaghly 
at Calcutta. About eighteen months afterwards 
the wreck was struck by another vessel, and a 
rushing sound was heard. A man went with a 
light to examine into the cause of this, and a 
violent explosion ensued, which caused the death 
of nine of her crew. This is believed to have 
been due to the light carburetted hydrogen or 
marsh gas, which is produced by the decom- 
posite of vegetable organic substances such as 
the wreck was laden with. This gas, mixed with 
air, makés a violently explosive compound 
which requires the touch of only a point of 
flame to set it off. 


Kansas Salt——Anciently there were extensive 
lagoons and land-locked lakes in Kansas. The 
mineral substances contained in their waters 
were necessarily deposited as the water evapor- 
ated. One of these minerals was sulphate of 
lime, which formed the beds of Gypsum or 
Plaster of Paris, which are now worked in dif- 
ferent places. There are several salt marshes in 
Kansas which were formerly resorted to by 
great herds of bison, as well as deer, antelope, 
elk, and other creatures, whose bones have been 
abundantly found along their margins. In 
Southern-central Kansas there is a region of 
about 130 miles in diameter, underlayed by 
beds of rock salt, which vary from a few inches 
to several hundred feet in thickness. 

About 700,000 barrels of salt are now annu- 
ally manufactured in Kansas from salt wells. 


African Mud-fish—As a detachment of the 
Cameron expedition in Africa was exploring 
the dried beds of one of the affluents of the 
Nile the explorers found numerous balls of 
dried mud strewed about. On breaking open 
one of these, a live fish-like animal fell out and 
floundered on the sand. On the approach of 
the dry season, the animal rolls itself into a ball 
of mud—in this condition it breathes by the aid 
of lungs, although in the water it uses gills. 


The Christian Union of 14th of Fifth Month, 


contains a communication from an Eastern 
Christian, residing at Broussa, Turkey, which 
asks two questions : 

First, Whether every highly educated Chris- 
tian has ‘not arrived at his views of divinity 
through the Bible? 


Second, Would not constant Bible readin be 
regarded as an absolute necessity for Christians 
just beginning their journey, for their progress 
in holiness? 

It contains also a reply to these questi 
which calls attention to the life of ronal 
power shown by the example of our blessed 
Redeemer, and “fed directly from the eternal 
springs of his own Father's life.” “ Every act of 
power, every word of grace, every disposition 
of unearthly beauty, were but utterances of the 
Father, who dwelt in the Son and was one with 
him.” 

“ We, too, are the sons of God. We, too, take 
our life by direct contact from the Father of our 
spirits. Men lived this life of oneness with the 
Father before the Bible was written. Men haye 
lived the life who have never seen the Bible, 
And we who have the Bible in our hands do not 
take our life from the book, but from Him who 
is the author of life, in whom we live and move 
and have our being. 

The Bible is a record of God’s wondrous deal. 
ings with his children. It is “ profitable to us 
sons of God, ‘ for reproof, for correction,’ for in- 
spiration, It is one of the means which the 
Father uses for the education of his children, 
for the “perfecting of his saints in righteous 
ness,” 

“We do not know God, through the Bible, 
but through our own souls. All Spiritual life 
and grace come to us by vital contact with Him. 
But as a means of Spiritual education we love 
the Bible, study it, and long to give it to them 
who are without.” 


Items. 


Gambling.—Captain Kennedy, late of the White 
Star steamship “ Germanic,” was asked why gam- 
bling is permitted on ocean steamers. He replied: 
‘“‘All Atlantic steamers are furnished with a 
supply of wines and liquors, which are not included 
in the price of passage. Men who gamble drink, 
and largely, too. The profits derived from the sale 
of these wines and liquors during the travel, or I 
may say during the gambling season are so great 
that it is not to the interest of the steamship com- 
panies to abolish gambling or to interfere in any 
way with the comfort and enjoyment of a class of 
passengers who so materially add to their income.” 
—Christian Statesman. 


Christian Missions in Morocco.—The Sultan of 
Morocco has issued special orders forbidding inter- 
course between the Moorish women and the ladies 
attached to Christian missions. This will affect 
especially the workers of the North Africa Society, 
a large number of whom are women, and who hare 
made a special effort to reach the women of the 
country in their homes. The Sultan’s action s 
supposed to have been taken on the representation 
of his advisers to the effect that communication 
between the Moorish and English women thre 
ened innovation in the laws and the corruptionof 
religion, offenses which may be visited with the 
penalty of death in the case of renegades refusing 
to repent in a given time. 


Confirmation of Idiots.—At a recent confirmation 
service held by the Bishop of Exeter, in England, 
twenty-two male and sixteen female inmates of the 
Idiot Asylum were presented and confirmed. TI 
has raised considerable discussion in the English 

apers with regard to the wisdom of such action 

n reply the Bishop defends himself, claiming tht 
the minds of the imbeciles are often far more recep 
tive of religious truth than of secular learning; 
that the story of Christ subdued them ; and ere 
though they may not be able to repeat the 
Prayer or the Ten Commandments, or answer tht 
= in the Church Catechism, there 8 

oubt that they are open to spiritual influences,# 
is testified to by those who have been charged 
their instruction. 
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en 
g be Dublin Yearly Meeting, at its meeting Fourth 
lans Youth 29th, adopted a Minute to be inserted as a 
rresg ph in the epistles to American Yearly 
eetings, a regret that any of them 
Jd have changed the title ‘“‘ The Religious So- 
= ciety of Friends” to that of “ Friends’ Church.” 
and The Minute says: “We feel that the use of the 
sed title (Friends’ Church) may tend to promote 
-rnal the adoption of practices and systems which are at 
ct of wriance With our well-known testimony to the 
ition Headship of Christ in his Church, and to the priest- 
f the of all who believe in Him, as set forth so 
with dearly in the Holy Scriptures. We should there- 
fre have been glad had the title by which we have 
known the world over, been maintained by 
take xj the Yearly Meetings, and that the daily life of 
f our wr members should show to the world that, as 
n the (hrist’s friends, we are part of his Church, and 
have alya religious Society. We regret such a marked 
ible, change should have been adopted without confer- 
o not ring with sister Yearly Meetings.” 
who The Presbyterian General Assembly.—At the meet- 
move ing of this important body at Omaha, a report from 
scommittee declared the buying, selling, reading 
nd advertising in what are called “Sunday pa- 
deal. 1” is pernicious from beginning to end. 
to us Itrecommended all citizens to abstain in any 
or in- wy from patronizing the World’s Fair, if the gates 
h the wre open on the First-day of the week. 
\dren, In the report on temperance approving reference 
teous was made to the use of the unfermented juice of 
thegrape in what is called “the Sacrament of the 
Bib lord’s Supper.” An unsuccessful proposition was 
: le, made to strike out this reference, on the ground 
life that it implied a reflection on those congregations 
Hin. which used fermented wine on such occasions. A 
» love statement that no political party has the right to 
them expect the support of Christian men, so long as 
that party stands committed to the license policy, 
yas also assailed, but supported by the Assembly. 
From “ THE AMERICAN MESSENGER.” 
The Pirates’ Chase. 
_ Capt. S——, of W , Massachusetts, re- 
plied: lates that on a voyage to Brazil, in the spring of 
large 1833, while sailing near Cape St. Roque, he 
cluded § decried one morning in the distance a suspic- 
drink, § ious looking vessel, under a press of canvas, 
hesale § sanding towards him. From several circum- 
1,orl Ff stances he was led to imagine that she was 
oa occupied by pirates, who were advancing to 
in any plunder and murder. Still, not being certain 
slass of §§ of the fact, he concluded to keep his vessel on 
come.” § lercourse. The suspicious schooner continued 
fo gain upon him, and soon, by the help of the 
tan of glass, he saw her deck covered with men, and a 
g inter §} long eighteen-pounder on a swivel. She was 
é ladies § evidently a much faster sailer than his own ves- 
ll affeet Bl; he concluded, therefore, that if he turned 
on ad out of his course he would at length be over- 
dt taken, and from the pirates, excited and exas- 
ction is @ Petated by a long chase, little mercy could be 
entation § ‘pected. 
‘ications § = the captain was a Christian, a strong believer 
| threat in the providence of God, and emphatically a 
ieee man of peace. Instead of fighting with carnal 
ale weapons, he determined to fight with spiritual 
ve ones. Having religious tracts aboard, he de- 
a termined, as soon as the schooner came along- 
on side, to go on board and present his tracts to 
ms the captain and crew, and preach to them, in a 
od. This § 1d but affectionate manner, appropriate truths 
English from the gospel of Christ. He ordered all 
» action. hands to go below but the man at the helm. 
ning tht this he did partly to keep them from being 
re recy @ agitated and from agitating his own mind, and 
al partly to do away with all appearance of oppo- 


sition against the approaching foe. Then, com- 
mitting himself and his men to God, he patiently 
awaited the pirate’s arrival. The schooner 
‘ame nearer and nearer, till at length the fig- 
ures of the men could be distinctly seen by the 

ed eye. A fearful crisis was fast coming ; 
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need of care that the standard of Truth should 
not be lowered amongst us. 

During the consideration of the Russian Fam- 
ine Fund, some interesting information was 
communicated by the Friend who had visited 
Russia to distribute that fund. Besides the 
relief it afforded, it had had an effect in stimu- 
lating the Russian government to increased 
exertions, and had tended to create a feeling of 
unity between the two nations. 

One of the most important discussions during 
the Yearly Meeting was that over the report of 
the Home Mission Committee. It is evident that 
there is an increasing uneasiness amongst Eng- 
lish Friends, lest the practice’ of supporting 
ministers by the Committee to labor in different 
localities, should gradually lead to the establish- 
ment of a paid pastoral system, as has been 
done in some parts of America. This uneasi- 
ness was plainly expressed by some of those who 
spoke on this occasion. Among others, Wm. 
Robinson stated that some years ago he travelled 
through Iowa Yearly Meeting. If any Friends 
had suggested to him in those days the possibil- 
ity that every meeting in that Yearly Meeting 
would in less than 25 years be supplied with its 
paid pastor, he would not have believed it. Yet 
it had come about, and among the causes was 
the action of London Home Mission Committee. 

The conclusion finally arrived at was to re- 
appoint the Committee for one year, and to re- 
quest the Quarterly Meetings to appoint men 
and women Friends as representatives to a con- 
ference to be held in the autumn, and consider 
whether means could not be found to relieve the 
minds of Friends of the uneasiness which so 
many felt, and at the same time carry forward 
the work. 


but the captain never shrank nor veered from 
his course for a moment, Suddenly the pirates 
altered their course, hauled the vessel upon a 
wind, and stood away as rapidly as sail and 
surge could carry them. From the fact that 
they saw no men on board but Capt.S—— and 
the helmsman, and no manifestation of fear, the 
pirates might have been led to suspect that there 
was a large armed force below, or some other 
decoy prepared; and thus concluded it danger- 
ous to attempt their hostile designs. 
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Lonpon YEARLY MEETING. 

The meeting on Ministry and Oversight con- 
vened on the 16th of Fifth month. A discus- 
sion on the condition and needs of the ministry 
among Friends elicited remarks from several of 
the members. One thought there was abund- 
ance of it in many meetings, but it needed to 
be living, endued with power from on high. 

Another thought that a Scriptural ministry 
is needed—and a complete study of the Bible as 
a whole should be cherished by our ministers. 
This speaker seemed (from the condensed report 
in the British Friend) not to realize the fact that 
there can be no ministry in the sense recognized 
by the Society of Friends unconnected with the 
Divine Gift, and the fresh extension of heavenly 
help. Far more satisfactory was the sentiment 
expressed by another Friend, that “the ministry 
we need and the world needs, is of and from the 
Truth, a willing and obedient channel that the 
streams of life may pass through.” 

In the general Yearly Meeting, when the sub- 
ject of preparing replies to epistles from other 
Yearly Meetings came up, some uneasiness was 
manifested with the manner in which this cor- 
respondence was carried on, but finally a com- 
mittee was appointed as usual. 

The mention in the epistle from Lowa that two 
of its Quarterly Meetings proposed to form the 
new Yearly Meeting of Oregon, led to consid- 
erable discussion. Several Friends objected to 
recognizing a Yearly Meeting of which they 
knew so little, and of which, the information 
that had been received was not altogether satis- 
factory. But these objections were overruled. 

The number of meetings was reported to be 
340, and of members 16,102, an increase of 142 
over the previous year. The number received 
by convincement was 282. It is to be hoped 
that but few of these cases of convincement are 
like those mentioned in a recent letter from a 
friend in Scotland, who says :—‘Additions to 
our numbers have of late been made, but I am 
unable to find much therein to rejoice [at], for I 
fear we are in no condition to be helpful in the 
higher sense to these added to us; and they, on 
their part, are in too rudimentary a condition 
to be a lever among us to raise us from the low 
estate I feel we are in.” 

The summary of the reports of the Quarterly 
Meetings on Ministry and Oversight were read 
and the meeting entered on the consideration of 
the state of the Society. One Friend remarked 
that while it had never been more needful that 
the Society of Friends should be a distinct and 
a peculiar people; yet they were getting away 
from those restraining influences that had 
marked us out as a distinct and peculiar peo- 
ple; he saw no reason why the expression 
“ Sunday-schools” should be substituted for 
“ First-day schools.” It was felt that there was 



























Tue Editor requests that the Friend who sent 
him the account of John Audland, which was 
printed a few weeks since, will kindly send her 
name and address. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrtep Strates.—The total values of the exports of 
domestic breadstuffs from the United States during the 
eleven months ended Fifth Month 31, 1892, were $272,- 
476,023, as compared with $109,956,984 during the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 

On the 10th inst. the Republican Convention, in ses- 
sion at Minneapolis, re-nominated Benjamin Harrison 
as their candidate for President of the United States, 
and Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, 
for Vice-President. 

The platform declares for Protection, Reciprocity, 
Bimetalism, a Free Ballot; opposition to union of 
Church and State, and trusts, and favorable to the earl- 
iest practicable admission of the remaining Territories. 
It also professes to sympathize “ with all wise and legiti- 
mate efforts to lessen and prevent the evils of intem- 
perance and promote morality.” 

Colonel L. L. Polk, President of the National Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, died in Washington on the 11th inst. 

On the 13th inst. in the House a bill was passed pro- 
viding that Indian children shall be declared to be citi- 
zens when they have reached the age of twenty-one 
years, and shall thereafter receive no support from the 
Government, provided that they have had ten years of 
industrial training. 

Representative Peele, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported to the House on the same day a bill 
ratifying an agreement for the cession to the United 
States of lands in the Cherokee outlet. The amount 
of land that will be immediately thrown open to settle- 
ment by the operations of the bill if it becomes a law 
aggregates over 6,000,000 acres. 

A telegram from Chamberlain, South Dakota, says 
that more than half of the Indians belonging to the 
Lower Brule Agency surprised the authorities on the 
13th, “by leaving their reservation and going to Rosebud 
Reservation, where they will insist on remaining for 
several years. Their action is in opposition to the 
authorities. They are peaceably inclined, and removed 
quietly to what they say will be their new home.” 


























































































































A cotton crop report issued by the Agricultural De- 
partment, states that the average percentage of area in 
comparison with the actual acreage of last year is 83.5. 
The average condition of the crop was 85.9—the lowest 
average, with one exception, since 1874. 

A bulletin issued by the Department of Agriculture 
states the acreage of winter wheat to be 99.9 per cent. 
of the actual area of last year; spring wheat, 100.3 per 
cent. ; rye, 99.2 per cent. of last year’s breadth, and oats, 
99.1 per cent. 

Fifth Month 24th was the ninth anniversary of the 
opening of the Brooklyn bridge. Persons travelling 
over the bridge have averaged 40,000,000 a year. 

A rich poly of lead, containing a portion of silver 
ore, has been struck at Ash Grove, Missouri, at a depth 
of 235 feet. 

A flowing well of strong salt brine, accompanied by 
a flow of natural gas, has been struck at Troy, Pa. 

A new rich ore body has been discovered in the Mid- 
night Mine, at Ouray, Colorado. 

The Ship St. Leo sailed from Brooklyn on the 11th 
inst. with a cargo of breadstufls, meats and infants’ food, 
in addition to 1,500 tons of flour, for the starving Rus- 
sian peasants. 

The members of the Relief Committee at Titusville 
state that fifty-nine bodies have been buried, and that 
several persons are still missing. They do not need 
clothing, food or other supplies, but money is needed 
to help those who have lost by the fire and flood, and 
to repair the destruction to property. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 375; 
which is 13 more than last week and 63 more than the 
corresponding week last year. Of the whole number, 
49 died of consumption; 26 of diseases of the heart; 
25 of pneumonia; 21 of diphtheria; 20 of convulsions ; 
20 of cholera infantum; 15 of marasmus; 13 of apo- 
plexy ; 12 of bronchitis; 12 of old age; 10 of Bright’s 
disease and 10 of scarlet fever. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, reg., ll6a 
117; coupon, 117 a 118; currency 6’s, 106 a 107. 

CoTTon was quiet, but steady, on a basis of 83c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $13.50 a $14.50; 
spring do., in bulk, spot, $13.00 a $13.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.65 a $3.00; do., extras, 
$3.00 a $3.50; No.2 winter family, $3.65 a $3.90; 
Pennsylvania, roller, straight, $4.15 a $4.50 ; Western 
winter, clear, $4.15 a $4.40; do. do., straight, $4.40 a 
$4.65; winter patent, $4.65 a $4.90; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.75 a $4.10; do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50; do., patent, 
$4.60 a $4.90; do. favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet, but steady, at $4.00 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 88 a 88} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 52 a 52} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 40 a 40} cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 4j a 5 cts.; good, 44 a 43 
cts.; medium, 44a 4% cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; culls, 
3} a 34 cts.; fat cows, 24 a 3} cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5} 
a 54 cts.; medium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 43 cts.; 
culls, 3 a 3$cts. Fall lambs, 4a 6} cts.; spring lambs, 
5 a 84 cts. 

Ho«s.—Chicago, at 7} cts.; other Western, at 7 a 
7} cts. 

ForetGn.—On the 8th inst. the New Oriental Bank, 
in London, suspended. A circular issued by the Di- 
rectors gives the liabilities as £7,250,000 and the un- 
called capital as £600,000. The Directors recommend 
the depositors to withdraw only 20 per cent. of their 
deposits in order to allow of the successful reconstruc- 
tion of the bank. The suspension is largely due to the 
depreciation in the value of silver, to the consequent 
increasing distrust in Great Britain of investments in 
silver countries, and to the withdrawal of capital in the 
East, coupled with the unprecedented condition of trade 
in China, Japan and Australia, and losses incurred 
through the hurricane at Mauritius. 

The International Miners’ Congress has resolved, by 
a vote of 64 to 9, that preparations must be made for 
an international strike if the various Governments do 
not grant the demand for an eight-hour working day. 

Much uneasiness is felt on the Continent on account 
of a festival in progress at Nancy, at which President 
Carnot is in attendance. The correspondent of the 
New York Tribune says: The second fact takes us all 
the way to Nancy, and the sudden appearance at the 
Nancy Festival of the Grand Duke Constantine. That 
he went by the Czar’s order is certain. How far his 
coming was expected by President Carnot is uncertain. 
Nor does it greatly matter. What does matter, what is 
in fact of higher concern to the peace and policy of 
Europe than any recent event is the Grand Duke's 
presence on such an occasion. It is the most positive 
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expression of the Czar’s good will to France that has 
yet been given. It means that Cronstadt belongs not 
to the past, but to the present. There has always been 
a doubt how far the Russian Emperor and Russia her- 
self responded to the eagerness of France for a serious 
political understanding between the two countries. It 
may be still doubtful. But what is clear is that the 
Czar signifies thus publicly to Germany and to Europe 
that his visit to Kiel detracts nothing from his friend- 
ship, whatever it be, for France. 

A dispatch from Meshed, in Northeast Persia, says 
that all the Europeans in that city have escaped safely 
from the cholera, which is ravishing Meshed and the 
province of Khorassan, in which the city is located. 
Among the natives the deaths have reached 250 daily. 
The disease is of a most violent type. 

The meeting between the Czar and Emperor William 
at Kiel has been the leading topic of conversation 
during the week. The comments of the newspapers in 
Berlin show that it is generally felt that there is little 
reason for congratulation over the result of the meeting, 
which had too much the appearance of the Emperor 
running after the Czar, while the ostentatious visit of 
the Grand Duke Constantine to Nancy, at the express 
instructions of the Czar, dispelled any idea that politi- 
cal importance can be attached to the Kiel meeting. 

A dispatch from Madras to the Times states that wel- 
come showers have fallen in that Presidency and have 
improved the pasturage. The showers were not of the 
regular monsoon type, and were not sufficient to supply 
the needs of agriculture. The dispatch further says 
that a heavy rain has greatly benefited crops in Bengal. 
The development of the monsoon is watched anxiously. 
It appears to have begun at Bombay. A signal hoisted 
at Calcutta denotes the approach of a dangerous cyclone. 

Kate Marsden, who is interested in a project to estab- 
tablish a leper colony in Siberia, has arrived from St. 
Petersburg en route to the United States. In an inter- 
view, she gave a graphic description of her six weeks’ 
tour of the leper colonies of Siberia. She says that as 
soon as any persons show signs of the disease, the vic- 
tim is at once driven into the depths of the forest, there 
to live upon tree bark and upon rotten fish. This food 
is furnished by relatives, who deposit it at a distance 
from the miserable and filthy huts of the victims. 

The huts are one-half underground for the sake of 
warmth, and are hundreds 06 versts apart, so that super- 
vision is impossible. Kate Marsden and thirty guides 
were obliged to cut a path for themselves through the 
undergrowth of the forests and to proceed in single file. 
They found the lepers ill-clad and living in indescriba- 
ble filth and vice, dragging out a horrible existence for 
years, until they die of disease or starvation, after be- 
coming so loathsome that they have lost all semblance 
to humanity. K. Marsden says that there has been found 
in Yakutsk a plant that is reputed to cure leprosy, but 
she has not been able to test it as yet. She intends to 
return to Yakutsk to establish a colony at Vleusk. 

Large numbers of trees and dead animals and much 
débris of wrecked bridges and houses are floating down 
the rivers of Austria, proving the awful destruction 
caused by the floods. Several bridges are known to 
have been destroyed, and a number of lives have been 
lost. The market town of Pulkau has been partially 
destroyed by the raging waters. 

A miner named Havelka has confessed that he caused 
the fire in the Przibam mines. His two brothers were 
among the dead. He says that he intended to keep his 
secret, but his resolution began to fail him after he saw 
the scores of dead bodies brought up from the pit. He 
ran away to the hill to escape the associations which 
constantly reminded him of the terrible slaughter. He 
got a place in a factory at Beraun eventually, but, after 
remaining there two days, was unable to keep his atten- 
tion to work longer, and started out again on his wan- 
derings. He could not sleep and he could not beg 
enough food to satisfy his hunger. He feared that he 
would go crazy if he did not relieve his mind. He 
therefore went to a priest in Milan two days ago and 
confessed what he had done. The priest told him he 
must return to Przibam and tell his story. He is 
under arrest. 

The eruption of Mount Vesuvius continues. At 
about the middle of the Atrio del Cavallo, the deep 
sickle-shaped valley which separated Monte Somna 
from Vesuvius proper, a small cone has appeared, from 
which two streams of lava are flowing. A shower of 
small stones and scorizw is being ejected from this cone, 
above which dense clouds are hovering. Stones are 
also being ejected from the principal crater. The phe- 
nomenon is accompanied by prolonged and ominous 
subterranean rumblings. The director of the meteoro- 
logical observatory thinks that the eruption will cease 
at the next full moon. 


NOTICES. 

Frrenps’ Institute Excurston—Bor 
GroLoGicaL.—Friends are invited to join th 
sion on Seventh-day afternoon, Sixth Month 18, 1899 
to Wenonah, Mullica Hill, N. J., &.; leaving Market 
Street Wharf at 1:30 Pp. mM. Meet at Ferry at 1:15 p M 
Should the weather be decidedly unfavorable the - 
cursion will be postponed to the 25th, at the same hour 


Fuller information on application to Friends’ Inst 
1305 Arch Street. = 


ANICAL AND 


WanTED—A young woman (teacher) desires a o8i- 
tion either at the mountains or seashore during the 
summer. Would be willing to travel. 

Address “ M.” 
Office of Tue Frreyp, 


Wantep—An experienced housekeeper to take 
charge in a small family, and have care of an invalid, 
A middle-aged Friend preferred. Comfortable home 

Apply : 
Box 342, West Grove, 
Chester Co,, Pa. 


WANTED, a qualified teacher to take charge of a 
Monthly Meeting School. Address, 
Lucy S. SarrertTHWaAIrteE, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co, Pa, 
ELLEN M. Moon, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa, 


Wantep—A teacher, man or woman, as Principal 
of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting School. The locality 
is thought a promising one for an energetic teacher, 

Application may be made to 
SAMUEL A. Bacoy. 


Saran NIcHorsoy, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
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Drep, at her residence near Media, First Month 3, 
1892, ANNA M. Ports, wife of Charles Potts, in the 
sixty-second year of her age. A member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa. 

——.at her residence in Lincoln Vt., Third Month 
12, 1892, Purse L. Gove, wife of Pelatiah Gove, in 
her seventy-third year, after a long and protracted ill- 
ness attended with much suffering, which she bore with 
Christian patience and fortitude. She was a consistent 
and esteemed member amongst Friends. From the 
evidence afforded to those around no doubt, remains 
that her end was peace 

——, at his home in Chesterfield, Morgan Co., Ohio, 
on the 2d of Fifth Month, 1892, JosepH Pennosg,in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age. A member of Penns- 
ville Monthly and Particular Meetings of Friends, His 
sickness of several weeks’ duration was borne with be 
coming resignation, though much of the time breathing 
was extremely laborious. Naturally of an unassuming 
turn of mind, he was but little given to expression; yet 
there is reason to believe he apprehended the chang 
approaching, and we trust through redeeming love and 
mercy his peace was made with God. 

, Fifth Month 28th, 1892, at his late residence, 
Joun 8. Stokes, in the eighty-fifth year of his A 
member and minister of Philadelphia Monthly } a 
of Friends for the Northern District. During his ill 
ness of some five weeks, he was a bright example of 
patience and Christian resignation, saying frequently, 
“Not my will, O Lord! but thine be done.” He saidon 
one occasion, “It has been my daily petition that my 
Heavenly Father in his love and mercy would fit and 
prepare me for just a little space in his kingdom 
At another time, “Oh, Lord, have mercy upon mé 
poor and unworthy as [ am. Thou knowest without 
thee we can do nothing.” “I know full well, that the 
Lord will never leave those who put their whole trust 
and confidence in Him.” “Oh rest, rest, I long to be 
at rest.” “If it is the dear Master's will to takeme’ 
his rest now, what a glorious change it will be.” Not 
long before his death, when his son and a few neat 
relatives and friends were about him, he spoke vey 
beautifully to them, quoting the words of the psalmis, 
“Oh that men would praise the Lord for his ne 
and for his wonderful works to the children of men. 

We feel that to him the language is applicable “Com 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
will give you rest,” also the welcome words, “Wd 
done, thou good and faithful servant, thou hast beet 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler ov@ 
many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lo 
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